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interposition of the City of London was not necessary for inducing me to direct due inguir: 
; : : : ae: ” 
Ade into a transaction, which has disappointed the hopes and expectations of the nation. 
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» SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
Mover ov. |lwaviry. Of this Court, 
at oard, or whatever else the ministers 
sd the m*mbers may choose to call it, it 

Pbe truly said, and I do say it without 
fudsing, that it has not, ‘ disappointed the 
Mahopes. and expectations of the nation ; " 


ge living soul, who expected from it any 
Ming satisfactory.--—The Report of the 
Bm>ers will be found in another part of 
Otte sheet ; which report, after avery dull 


Mairative of facts, with which every one . 


pawas Lefore acquainted, concludes with the 
bression of an unanimous opjuion, that 


Me further military. inquiry or proceeding, 


Hative to the conductof any of the gene- 
i, conce:ned in the transaction, is neces- 
Mfy ; and that for this very curious :eason, 
at they had, during the whole of the ser- 
Se, discovered gteat be i Oem’ ss @heat 
fat? Great courage and skill? No: but 

at “ xeal and jirmness.” A man 

fo simply utters bis opinion has after- 
Wards to be heard as to his reasons for that 
Bpinion ; bat, bere we have both the opin- 
fon and the. reason ; and such a reason, 
Sicha ground, for such a decision, was, I 
jam fully persuaded, never heard of before, 
fnce any thing like judicial inquiries have 
made a part of the practices of mankind. 
-—What the nation deemed a great mili- 
ary fault, or crime, had. béen committed ; 
B great national wrong had been deemed to 
fave been done by some one of three gene- 
als, or by all the three together ; the king, 
ter ‘waiting for the calls of lis people, 
juses'a board of: General Officers to: be as- 
bled to inquire into the matter ; and, as 

he acts, which were deemed criminal, 
onsisted of an Armistice and aConvention, 
y were charged to ascertain, and to stdte 
the king, what was the nature*of those 
3, the-tact. of the acts having been.com - 
bitted by «th ps being notorious and 
ideniable.. Now, who. wonld not have 
kpected from: these generals an expression 
sthegir opinion upon. the nature of those 
sts? . Who would not haye expected to see 
Report-concluded witha regular deduc- 

y froma tharevidence, gy to this partitular 
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point? Who would not have expected 
these men, versed in the art military, to 
say, ‘‘ from this evidence, it appears to us, 
«« that the acts were good (or bad); and 
‘* that, therefore, we think, that no fur- 
‘‘ ther, (or some further) proceedings are 
* necessary, in this case?” Who. would 
not have expected a decision in this way? 
Instead of which, we have, and the king 
has been mortified, not to say. insulted, 
with a heavy warrative of transactions, , be- 
fore known in substance, and quite unin- 
‘teresting and fatiguing in the detail; to 
which narrative is. added no decision, or 
Opinion, with regard to. the acts, which the 
whole nation had deemed a wrong dune to 
its interest and its honour; and yet, we are 
told, by these same inquirers, that no fur- 
ther proceedings are neces ary; . because, 
during. the whole of the service, great 
*« seal and firmness’’ were displayed by the 
parties accused. If, indeed, those pate 
ties had been accused of a want of zeal orof 
firmness, then there would have becn some 
seuse in this decision ; but, they were ac- 
cused of no such thing. Zeal and firmness 
are mere qualities of the miod. These ge- 
nerals. were .accused of acts; .of what,. in 
the jargon of the Jaw, are called overt acts; 
of what, in plain language, are rightly cal- 
led, open and visible acts: namely, the 
making of an Armistice and a Convention, 
What had their general zeal and firmness, 
supposing them to possess. those mental 
qualities, and to have displayed them in 
Portugal, to do with,the commission of these 
acts? The Court might as well have re- 
ported, that they found Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley and his associates to have been excellent 
psalm singers, and that, therefore, ‘they 
/ saw No necessity for any further proceedings, 
relative to the Conventions, which thase 
gentlemen had made in Portugal. The ab- 
surdity of such a reason would have been.a 
little mare flagrant than that given by the 
Court of Inquiry ; but, it would not, inthe 
smallest degree, have been-more absurd in 
reality. If a man, accused of high-way 
- ftobbery were to he. acquitted upan the 
yround of his baving a black or a yellow 
| beard, the acquittal would not be less com>. 
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sonant with reason, than was the decision 
now under our observation, Auy thing so 
preposterous has, surely, never before made 
fis appearance under the sau -—-In this 
Jieht it, at once, appeare.! to the Duke ot 
York, who, as will be seen by his letter, 
sets the board to work again, and ex- 
plicitly asks them for their opinion res 
eciing the Armistice and the Convention, 

as, then, they are obliged to speak in in- 
telligible language. The majority say, wit 
ont giving any reasons, that they approve 
of both; two of the members say, that they 
disapprove of the Convention; and one of 
them, Lord Moira, giving very satisfactory 
reasons for his disapprobation, disajproves 
ef both those acts. Yet, only a few days 
before, these members, as well as the ma- 
jority of the Court, had set their hands to a 
Report, which concluded, with an expres- 
sion of their unanimous opinion, that no 
turther proceedings, against the parties ac- 
cused, were necessary. The majority of the 
Court; that is to say, those members who 
approved of the acts, might, by ‘possibility, 
have, in their minds, good reasons for their 
decision on both days; their conduct was, 
at least, consistent; but, where will the 
public find, waere will it look for, arguments 
to make out the consistency of the disap- 
pe members, especially that of the 
Earl of Moira; who, to-day, gives most 
excellent reasons for hia disapprobat'on of 
the acts committed, who shews that those 
acts were injurious to the nation and its al- 
Jies; who also shews, that there was no ne- 
cessity for committing them; and who fur- 
ther shews, that the plain path of duty led 
directly another way: where shall we seek 
for the consistency of him, ‘who, to-day, 
does this, and who, but yesterday, declared, 
that no further procerdings against the par- 
ties were necessary ? 
result of this far-famed Court of Inqbiry 
with all its solemnity and all its bundles, its 
bales, of evidence. I said, at the outset, 
that its proceedings would exceed in bulk the 
Old and New Testaments; and, the court 
news-writers now inform us, that the Duke of 
York took downthe papers, to Windsor, in 
his travelling carriage, they consisting of two 
packages of twenty pounds weight each, 
written, of course, upon about seventy or 
‘eighty quires of foolscap paper. “This is to 
our “ satisfaction,” is it? Each of the 

’ petitioning courtties is to have a quire or two, 
“ts it, of these precious, and dearly purchased 
papers ?——The Guestion now is, what will 
the people do? At almost, if not all, the 
meetings, whete the Address to the king for 
airy met with opposition, it was declared 
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‘cient nature. 


_ very much to do with the matter. 
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by the opposers, that, if @ satisfactory -tn- 
vestigation did not take place, they would be 
amongst. the. foremost to petition the king 
for such an investigation. . Well, then, will 
they say, that this investigation is satisfacto- 
ry? Will any-one man, of any pretensions 
to integrity, dare to say this, in the face of 
those who know him, and whom he is liable 
to meet again? Wil! any such person say, 
that, either in the kind or constitution of 
the Court; or in its proceedings, orits Re- 
port, he can see any thing to satisfy him? 
Will any sach man say, thata Court, con. 
sisting of unsworn members; having . to 
examine unsworn witnesses; ‘without any 
power to compel either the giving of evi- 
dence or even of attendance ; the witnesses 
being all, more or less, parties concerned ; 
and the questions put in writing, with time 


-in abundance allowed for the several wit- 


nesses to frame their answers and previously 
to confer with each other upon all and every 
point: Wil] any man, pretending to charac. 
ter for integrity, seriously say, that an ac- 
quittal by such a Court, so proceeding, is, 
or can he, satisfactory to his mind? 
Come, then, you, wio before epposed pe- 
titions for inquiry, and let us shear what 
ground it is, upon which you will now op- 
pose petitions for an inquiry of a more effi- 
Is this that bas taken place all 
that you expected, or wished for? You said 
the contrary. You told us, that satisfactory 
inquiry was promised; and, in order to si- 
lence us, you asserted, that that promise 
ought to be looked upon as the king’s, and 
not as his ministers’; and that, to appear to 
doubt its sincerity was to insult the king, 
‘‘ in his old age; the king's age having, 
according to your ideas of the constitution, 
We, who 
imputed the Answer, given to the City of 
London ; we who imputed this answer to the 
ministers, have no scruple to say, that ‘* due 
“< inquiry” has not been made; that the im- 
plied promise, advised by the ministers, has 
not been kept and fulfilled; we say, and you 
cannot deny, that the report, that the result is 
not satisfactory ; and, therefore, if all our 
small remains of spirit and of national feel- 
ing have not evaporated, we shall now put 
your sincerity to the test———Will you now 
‘oppose a petition, not upon the ground that 
oa ee but that. the matter has 

n taken up by, and ought fo be left in 
the hands of, the king? Why, this argu- 
ment, if admitted here, would be good 





against almost every petition, which, upon 


any octasion, be drawn up, or of 
which an idea could be formed. grader 
have been fall as good agaiast:the. City. of 












































r London, before any promise of inquiry had 
be , n made ; for, was not the matter already 
ng Pip the hands of the king? Suppose a pro- 
ill Glamation to be issued for the cutting off of 
a our eats, would you not petition against 
ne because the matter was in the hands of 
of ; the king ?). Would you quietly have your 
le > ars cat off, rather than trouble the king 
y oe ith your interference"? I know yon 
of fill say, ‘‘ yes,” if the pulling out of a 
on HPooth or two were added, provided your 
i pecores and contracts were left ugtouched ; 
ae But, that can never be the general taste. 

to Fo suppose it to be an insult to the king to 
ry Wequest him to do that which he has power 
ie to do, and does not do, is of the very es- 
Cs “gence of slavery. -Itis, at once, to give up 
; to cepsure, to stigmatize, the vital princi- 


es of the constitution of England, Every 

* man, be he who or what he may, has a 
a” ht to petition the king;. that is to say, 
Y oe has the right, net only to state to the 


¢ % 
~ eee 


hs ee about to be done, to him individually, or 
es 4 to the community, of which be is a mem- 
ber, but also to complain of that wrong, 


a 


‘and to ask for redress. 
Maginary no matter about that) if of a 
public) nature, must necessarily proceed 
from some person, or persons, having his 
their authority from the king; with the 


d __ Bing it rests to reprove, or punis sh, those who 
y - \  fbuse the trust with which he invests them ; 
\* 80 that, if it be to insult the king; if to 
e sk him to use his. power in this way ; 

d this be to insult him by imputing to bien a 


if this 


antyef discernment or of justice ; 
De to “ insult our good king, in his old age, 
why, then, there. is, at once, an end to | 


Sthe right of petition, guaranteed to the 


9 [ee subject by so many acis of parliament, 
f Pestablished by so many hundreds of legal 
e > precedents ; this boasted right, this last re- 
e »» sort of the suffering subjects, is become a 
- | farce, and a farce not ai all the less despicable | 
. e ta account of its solemnity. We often | 
1 see petitions presented to the parliament 
; P against bills pending beforeit. The people, 
tr “or a part of them, think that what they 
: » dearn is about to be passed into a law will be 
. injurious to shem; and, they pray the par- 
‘ jiament, that the same may not become a 
’ Jaw. But, do we ever hear one of these 
titions called an ‘‘ insule” to the parlia- 
nent? Do we hear it imputed to the peti- 


Honers, that they question the discernment, 

vor the justice, of either of the. Houses ? 

et, the have ‘‘ taker tbe mat-, 
« ty up”; the thing is in their hands ; 

d quite Pangea sa say as the affair of the 

is now in the hands of the king. 
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> kin what be. thinks to be a wrong done, | 


The wrong, (realor | 
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When an impeachment has been before the 
House of Commons; when the House has 
proceeded upon it; when it is in the course 
of proceeding further, or-when it has stayed 
its proceedings: in these cases, under these 
circumstances, the people present petitions 
to the House, praying it togoon, and to do 
this, or that, in the affair, according to the 
views and opinions of the petitioners. This 
is a case exactly in point; yet, we have 

never heardthe petitioners, in such a case, 
accused of insulting the House, and of cast- 
ing upon it insinuations of a want of know- 
ladge or of integrity.. - Whence, then, 
| this new doctrine about insu/ting the king, 
| because we humbly pray him to do that 
| which appears to us to be for the public 
| good, and which it is not denied that he 





has the power to do? The fact is, that 
this doctrine is a mere pretence, invented 
| for the sole purpose of screening ministers, 
or their favourites and supporters, and to- 
tally void of feeling of respect for, or at- 
tachment to, the person, or the office of the 
| king, whose name is thas abused, whose dig- 
nity is thus vilified, and the hearts of w hose 
subjects must, if this doctrine were to succeed, 
| be thus completely alienated. Establish this 
' doctrine, and yeu, atonce, cut off all valuable 
| and esteemed communication between king 
and people ; as flatterers, as slaves, they 
may still approach him; but, never for that 
purpose, that sole purpose, t the answe ring of 
which can make them value the kingly. of- 


f | fice; never for the purpose of obtaining re- 


dress for the past, or security for the fature, 
can they again address him, and the loyal 
sentiment of the poet, ‘* I flee from petty 
** tyrants to the throne,’ becomes a ranting 
and senseless exclamation.——T he Report of 
| the Court of Inquiry has, in no wise, changed 
| My opigion as to the nature of tle Armistice 
'-and Convention ; and, I think, that ‘so ie 
is with the pubfi¢ in general. Jt still appears, 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley says he could have 
pursued and shut up Junot with only 13,000 
men ; that. Junot had only 14,000 men in 
the field when he made his attack and was 
repulsed; that, as to the rest of Junot's 
army, they were not soldiers fit for battle, 
buat mere Bodiam men, who rhust have 
been a burthen to him; tbat our army was 
in no real want, or in any danger of §eing 
in want of provisions; that it consisted of 
35,000 men before the Convention was sign- 
“ed; and, that, therefore, the Convention was 
injurious and disgraceful, and the Arinistice 
still more injurious and disgraceful. The fatal 
/ Consequences of these acts are now evident. 
' It is impowible to believe, that if we had 
capture the whole of Junot’s army, the ifae 
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7) 
pression in Spain would not have been very 
different from what it bas-been ; apd tbat, 
as to Portugal, we should not, in that case, 
hawe been upon quite another footing than 
what we now are. It is clear, that, since 
the signing of the Convention, the Portu- 
guese have disliked our army; that they 
have harboured suspicions injurious to it; 
they have wished it away ; in short, that they 
have been very little better than open ene- 
mies. How different would all this have 
been; how different would the impression 
have been in all Europe, and particularly in 
Ireland, if we had brought Junot and his 
army prisoners to England; which no one 
denies that we could have doue, al) the dis- 
pute being about the pitiful cizcumstance of 
time ; three weeks sooner, or three weeks 
Jaier, That army, which we have carried 
to France, and there put down, ready equip- 
ped for battle; that army, which is now 
actually in Spain, and which may, possil/y 
assist in capturing the very men, before 
whom they fled at Vimeira ; that army, it 
is now evident to every one, might have 
been safely lodged in the prisons of kng- 
land, while the Russian fleet was brought 
prizes and their crews prisoners to Spithead, 
instead of the latter being carried, at our ex- 
pence, to fight against our ally in the Bal- 
tic; all this, it is now evicent, might have 
been done, without, in the smallest degree, 
retarding any assistance that we had to give 
to the Spaniards. And yet, weare told, by 
this Court of Inquiry, that nothing beyond 
their unmeaning, and, in part, contradic- 
tory Report, 1s necessary to give us satisfac- 


_ tion; while, onthe other hand, with lungs 


of Stentor and with front of brass, the hire- 
ling writers of the day are calling upon us 
for new and greater sacrifices in support of 
this “* just and necessary war.” Cavalry 
and artellery ! Good God! As if we did not 


. pay for enough! An army that cost for the 


Jast year, upwards of twenty millions of 


pounds sterling, out of which above four | 


millions went for ordnance; such endless 
trains of horses and waggons and equipage of 
all sorts ; a country full of barracks and ma- 
gazines.and laboratories ;gavery town ful] of 
soldiers and horses; the i* and the trum- 
pets stunning us, and the country shaded with 
clouds of military dust from April to Octo- 
ber: and, with all these means, with all this 


_ warlike parade and bustle and clutter and ex- 


pense before our eyes, are we, in good earnest, 
to be quieted, by being told, that our army of 
25,000 men failed to capture 14,000 French- 
wen for the wautof horse and artillery, and 
that, too, ina country where, itis notorious, all 
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. people were Our friends, and all the ene- 
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(3 
miesof the French ? Ifso; ifwereally are thus 
to be quieted, it matters very little who are 
our commanders, who are oar rulers, or 
what either of them do. Tell us not that 
the horses were at Chichester or at Cork, 
and that the cannon were at Woolwich. 
What is that tous? They should have been 
where they were wanted. It wasthe busi- 
ness of some of you to see that they were 
there. You had a thousand ships of war at 
your command ; the transports for the year 
will cost us two millions of pounds sterling ; 
you might have shipped off one half of the 
whole nation in the ships at your command ; 
and now you tell us a whining story about a 
want of horse and artillery. What are 
your bickerings to us? What is ittous, who 
amongst you ate to blame? It is some of 
you. You havean army, beit what it may, 
that costs us 23. millions a year; and, after 
all, where is this army ? If Spain was to be 
defended, why was not this army in Spain, 
time enough to meet Buonaparte ? What is 
this army jor ? For eggat do we pay all this 
imoucy; this sum, at the contemplation of 
which the brain turns ? Where is it wantéd 
but where the enemy is to be met and fought? 
These, and the like, are the proper 
questions for the peopie of England to put. 
It is not for us to be amused with tales of 
wants ; a want of this, ora want of that. 
Where 23 niillions a vear is paid for the sup- 
pore of an army, that army should want no- 
thing, especially in the diy of battle, It is 
quite beneath us; it is to assist in abusing 
and. cheating ourselves, to efter at all inte 
the. squabbles between ministers and gene- 
rals. It signifies not a Straw tous who is'to 
blame. ‘Tbe blame, where thére is any, is 
amongst them; and we havea right to. com- 
plain, and to expect redfess.——-This is my 
view of the matter. The petition that f 
would present to the King, should express, 
or be built upon, sentiments like thése, 1 





| would complain to him, that, after all our 





sacrifices fur the support of such an im- 
mense military establishment, I saw. little 
attempted against the enemy, and less ef- 
fectec ; that, whenever the army was con- 
cerned, there generally appeared some de- 
ficiency in those things for which we pay $0 
dearly ; that the time for action seented, in 
almost every instance, to have passed by be- 
fore’ we began to act; that the arniias of 
the conqueror of Europe were distinguished 
by a conduct, exactly the contrary ; that to 
oppose him with effect it_ seemed requisite 
for us to adopt a new line of conduct; and 
that, before al] other things, it appeares 
cessary to cause a further and more. 
inguiry to be made into the Canses 
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Conventions in Portugal.--—Who is 
Were that does not entertain these senti- 
ments? Not aman in the whole kingdom, 
y mo can be said to entertain any sentiments 

Fall upon the ab syet 5 and, I verily be- 
eve, that there are none, (except a few 
etched parasites) who, in private conver- 

; Rtion, will affect to entertain different sen- 
iments thereon. 
+ aking out; when it comes to voting, or 
wen holding up hands ; then you perceive, at 
mice, the effect of that chain of dependence, 
Whigs of the Revolution first 
Ge by means rof the fa nding and taxing 
tem, and which has been, in subseqnent, 


especially in recent times, so strength- 


, and so lengthened, as toembrace and 
or to. shackle, at least, 

soul in society. Were it not for. this, 
possible, that we should see the torpor 
now prevails? Is there any instance, 


‘ in any part of our history, no matter under 


hatrace of kings, of the people's appearing 
nsensible to their situation as they appear 
(this moment? Were there ever before 
0nd Englishmen so base as to defend acts 
wich ly defended? How 
as are now openly defende 
s will and must end, and that, too, at no 
@ry distant day, unless a salutary con- 
Gtutional reform speedily take place, it 
much easief to foresee than it is safe 
Mescribe. Whether the people should 
jw petition the king, or the parliament, 
be a gee on. with some; though, 
fF my own part, I should certainly be for 
former, as w on as for the Jatter. Burt, 
at those who petitioned before are bound 
@ do it now, T think, nobody will attempt 
Pdeny. All the former motives still exist, 
fith the addition of those which natarally 
out of what has since taken place, in 
ation to the subject, both at home and 


ie : iad, By bringing the matter before 


liament, we shall see who, in that body, 
u stand up in defence of the Conventions ; ; 
3, what is of. far greater importance, we 
Mi! ascertain’ in what degree the Honse of 


Pommons, the people's House of Parlia- 


ent, participate in the feelings of the 
ople, it being impossible for the most 
yudent man in existence to deny, that, 
in the subject of the Portugal Cotiven- 
8, the people of England were, ‘apd 
unanimioys in a feeling of indignation. 
sranisa Revoturion.———One of the 
rs ‘has observed, that the intel- 
nee from Spain is of a “ mired tatare ; 
Eee. "  F must confess, 
after a pretty attentive perusal 
all the puiblic, and of some private, in-’ 
ig poe perceive none of this chequer- 


' 
| 
t 
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But, when it comes ta | 


almost | 








-credulous nation, particularly 
part of us, of any at this day existing in the 





fio 
work. It allappears to me very plain; and 
much too plain to give me any portion of 
that ‘ sincere satisfaction,” which an editor 
of last evening appears to have felt, or, 

that he has, at Jeast, done his best to make 
his readers feel, In Romawna’s powers 
and proclamation I see much of dread and 
of despair, but not a gli impse of confidence 
or of hope; and, I see stil! less of either 
in the ** oath” not to surrender Cadiz and 
the fleet, I remember theoath of Potsdam, 
and, remembering it, I must beg to be 
excused, if I entertain a strong: suspicion 
of the efficacy of oaths as opposed to the 
arms of Buonaparté. The. stories, in- 
deed, from Spain are of a ‘‘ mixed nature;” 
for those which come from Corunna widely 
differ from those which come from other 
ports not in the hands of the enemy. But, 
why should we deceive ourselves ? This is 
the foolisbest of all things; and I am 
utterly astonished, that such prints as the 
dimes and the Morning Chronicle, for 
instance, should publish as intelligence, 
unaccompanied with suifable comment, 
statements of facts, which their editors 
must know to be false, the effect of 
which must’ be to aggravate the public 
disappointment. The news from Ov- 

ranna talks of a desperate defence of 
Madrid, and gives us the detail, with all 
the coolness imaginable, just about a week 
after we have received the account of Ma- 
drid’s having surrendered at discretion. ——~ 
“Oh!” says the foyal ‘man, “* what, you 

believe the Corsican’s bulletins, do you ?” 

Yes. I do believe them; and you shall 

have my reason for it, in a few words. I 

have read these bulletins during three wars ; 

not three campaigns; but three distinct 
wars, each of them ending in the conquest 

of Kingdoms, or principalities ; and, though, 

as to little matters of detail they have some- 
times been incorrect, or flilse, if you like 
that word bettér, they have uniformly 
proved sulstantiatly trug, to the woeful ex- 

perience of those, who, a$ well as otirselves, 

have affected to tragt them aslies. ‘ Loyalty, 

as was observed a week or fwo ago; your ' 
true modern loyalty, consists, in past, of a 
little fingering in the public purse; but 
another essential ingredient of it is, a total 

disbelief in any of the victcries of Buona 
parte, till, like a thunder clap, they break 
over our heads, after having been kevt off 
as long as possible by mearis, such .as ‘those 
used byMessrs. Ward and Hoskisson previous 
to that terrific clap, the battle of Austerlitz. 

———-[ am satisfied, that we are the most 

the Cockney 
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world, The Spanish peasants, it is trae, 
believe that the Dolls, stuck up in their 
' village chapels, work miracles in the cure 
of tooth-ache, rheumatism, incontinence, 
sterility, and other cases ; but, then, those 
Dolls are made in Holland ; whereas we 
swallow the byrefaced lies, which are fabri- 
cated here at home, and fabricyed too, in so 
slovenly a masner as not t cover any 
part of the hook. Fish in the river St. 
John are so eager for the bait, that, after 
the first time, they will bite at, and swal- 
low, the naked.wire; but, we, still more 
* eager, want no bait at all. We take in, 
with great self-complacency,. lie after lie 
daring the whole of a campaign ; and when, 
at last, by a long series of defeats and dis- 
graces, Buonaparte has conquered another 
kingdom, we talk about the result. with 
just as little suprize as if it had come gra- 
dually upon us throzgh the channel of truth. 
Now, what sense is there in this? A great 
deal of modern loyalty there, doubtless, is ; 
but, what sevse is there in it ?>——To give 
any opinion as to what will be the result of 
the engagement, or, engagements, towards 
which, apparently, our army, in Spain, was, 
when the last intelligence came away, fast 
approaching, would be foolish ; because, in 
fact, we knew just nothing at all about 
either the relative strength, or relative po- 
sition of the hostile armies. All that I can 
decidedly eXpress upon the subject is a 
wish, and that wish is, that whenever and 
wherever and against whomsoever English- 
men fight they may he victorious; but, I 
must cdnfess, that this wish is accompanied, 
in the present instance, with most serious 
apprehensions, The movements of our 
troops have hitherto, if qur intelligence be 
correct, been quite unaccountable; and, as 


to Sir David Baird's Proclamation‘of the Ist | 


of December, I trust it will prove to be a 
forgery ; for, if true, it will require more 
than a whole life of glory to wipe it away. 
There are, perhaps, few persons who have 
gtronger reasons than I. have to be anxious 
about the safe réturn of the individuals 
coinposing that part of our army ; but, much 
rather than hear of their sneaking out of 
os without daring to, look the French in 
face, I would hear of their being, to 
the last many cyt to pieces upon the plain. 
‘< No tear#iare so sweet as those which be- 
** dew the unbaried head of the soldier ;"” 
rnd no. gtdin so foul as that of. militar 
‘ war To draw off, leaving the Spa- 
nish peafants, whom we had encouraged to 
take oparms; to skaik ‘aw 
yproich of the French, still ¢ 
‘EOF Crentures to expose themselves to the 
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sabres af which we were -afraid, and to do 
this, too, under a false pretence! Oh, 
God! it would have been an act of infamy, 
the very thought of bearing a share of 
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which would turn one wild. I hope, nay, 
‘I trust J may say, that 1am sure, that there 
is not one single native of this kingdom, 
who does not contemplate such an act with 
inexpressible Horror. Every other evil, 
when compared with this, is a blessing. 
Therefore, let what will happen else, 
slaughter, capture, total destruction ; any 
thing is consoling in exchange for this, The 
country may lose the flower of its army, 
and individuals amongst us may lose brothers 
and sons and fathers and friends ; “but, nei- 
ther the dead nor the Jiving will be stained 
with that dishonour, which, toa:mind right- 
ly constructed; would have rendered life in- 
supportable. The very worst of all. our 
acts, during the last war, was the abandon- - 
ment of the French Emigrants at Guada- 
loupe. [trust we shall never see the like 
repeated. Iknow not their philosophy at 
the Horse Guards, or at the Military Cel- 
lege ; but; I know that it ought to teach, 
that one part‘of the duty, which 4 soldier 
owes his country, is, fo die, and that, too, at 
any time When his death will be more ser- 
viceable than his life, which is always the 
case when the choice lies between death and 
the chance of dishonour. If a:man cannot 
sit down, by the side of his wife sutrround- 
ed with his children, and coolly serew his 
mind up to this pitch, his money, in 

for the purchase of commissions, he wo 
do well to apply io the purchase of “ con- 
sols,” or of sugar and plumbs, to be sold 
by retail——-I hope, there will come some 
circumstance to explain; satisfactorily to 
explain, the cause of Sir David Baird’s Pro. 
elamation, if it should prove to be authen- 
tic; but, I must confess, that it is with ex« 
treme reluctance, that I admit even the 
possibility .of its being genuine.——If our 
army shamld gain a battle, thong ainst 
only a comparative small part of the French 
force, it niay have a wonderful éffect upon 
the Spaniards, and may lead to important 
results ;. but,. unless ‘es people ‘be com- 
pletely det loose ; unless the’ war assume @ 





| revolutionary turn, still, in my opinion, 


Buonaparte will prevail. It appears to me 
to be morally Jeagageitle, that he should be 
beaten by any other. means. ‘The only ar- 
ticle of reall spooring news that 2 n.Coi 
in Spain, is contained in.one 
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the rallle against him. This language of 
his being exactly like that of our peculators 
and plunderers, there is some ground to 
hope, ‘that he has all these on his side, in 
Spain, and; of course, that the people are 
against him. ‘The Morning Chronicle has, 
with pouch’ acutencss, noticed this exbili- 
rating circumstance, and has observed, that, 
if the fact beso, iis a little awkward for 
the doctrine of those amongst us, who are 
so eager to contend, that the people, or 
rabble, as they call themgrate every where 
the allies of Buonagarte. 
fear is, that the peculators are against hit, 
and that the “rabble” are for him.—— 
Some persons, ~ atiticipating a ‘failure in 
Spain, are making for themselves a con- 
solation in the new possessions and sove- 
reignty, that we shall, in that case, have ia 
the Spanish coloniés, ‘including, of course, 
all the gold and silver mines. I beseech 
them to dismiss this busy devil from their 
thoughts; for, ia the first place, we should 
not get those possessions and that sovereign- 
ty without long and bloody wars; and, in 
the next place, they would, if we had them, 
be an addition to the many burthensome 
colonies we ‘already have. ‘They would, in 
short; bé another East- Indies, and that is, 
in one compound word, to express al] man- 
ner of national corruptions, calamities, and 
curses. i, ) 

Westminster, 5th January, i809. 


‘OFFICIAL PAPERS...” . 
Coxvention tn Portucat.—Report of 
the Bourd of Inquiry to the King, dated 
Dec. 22, 1808: Also the subsequent Pro- 
ceedings of the said Board. 
' May it please your majesty—We the 
under-written general officers of the army, 





in’ obedience to your majesty’s warrant,. 


which bears date the 1st day of November, 
1808, commanding us strictly to inquire 
intothe conditious.of a suspension of arms, 
concluded on the 22d of August, 1808, 
between your majesty’s army in Portugal, and 
the French force in that country--and also 
into a definitive convention, concluded with 
the Ring? tier copymanding on the 31st 
August following—also into all the causes 
and circumstances » (whether arising from 
the previous o ion of the British army, 
md otherwise which Jed to them)—and oe 
€ conduct,’ behaviour and proceedings o 
lieutenant general sir Hew Dalrymple, and 
such other commander or Beaker 
your majesty’s forces in Portugal— b 
toy other ‘persoo oF pertous, tf athe 
connected with the said armistice, 


But, my great. 
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forts and about Lisbon, 
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to.report to your majesty a state thereof, as 
it shall appear, together with our opinion 
thereon, andalso our opinion, whether any, 
and what farther proceedings should be had 
thereupon. We have, at several meetings, 
perused and considered yonr majesty’s orders 
and instructions, as transmitted to us by 
the right hon. lord Custlereagh, your mae 
jesty’s principal secretary of state, together 
with sundry letters, and ‘other papers, 
therewith transmitted ; and bave heard and 
examined lieutenant general sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and other principal officers em- 
ployed on the said expedition, with such 
Witnesses as any of them desired: and also 
such other personis as seetned to us most like- 
ly to give any material information: and in 
order thac your majesty may be fully 
possessed of every circunystance which has 
appeared in the course of this inquiry,— 
We beg leave to lay before your majesty the 
whole of our examinations and proceedings 
to this our report annexed. And upon the 
most diligent and careful review of the 
whole matter, we do, in further obedience to 
-your royal command, most hambly report to 
your majesty,—That it appears that early in 
the month of May, 1808, a very considerable 
force destined for foreign service, was assem- 
bled near Cork, the command of which, it is 
imagined, was intended for Sir Arthar Wel- 
lesley—That in the month of May, univer- 
sal and unexpected resistance to French 


_ tyranny had taken place in Spain—Tbat ap- 


plication was made for tlie assistance of 
Britain, and that government with the uni- 
versal concurrence of the countty, deter- 
mined on giving Spain and Portugal, then 
also in commotion, the most effectual aid, 
—It appeats, that in consequence of such 
determination major general Spencer, before 
the surrender of the French fleét at Cadiz, 
was off that port with about 5,000 men, 
sent’ by sir Hew Dalrymple from Gibraltar, 


His assistance not having been called for 


there, he proceeded to the mouth of the 


| Tagus, with a yiew of aiding sir Charles 


Cotton's fleet in forcing a passage ; it having 
been represented that there were not in the 
more than fout 
thousand men. But general Spencer being 
then off the Tagus. (June 24) ts from 
the best authority he could’ have, that the 
enemy had 11,000 men in and about Lisbon, 
and ¢),500 af St. Ubes, the eatt of Portugal, 
ae tek! iéte, In testes ting the intend- 
ed attack obuld not ,» and general 

De eed to C: Ape Gibetter 
irs that on the 14th June, applica- 
to the Admiraity to provide a 
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convoy to sail with the troops then under 
orders from Cork, on the arrival of leu- 
tenant general sir Arthur Wellesley, ap- 
pointed to the command.—On the 2Ist 
Jane, lord Castlereagh acquaints sir Arthur 
Wellesley that accounts from Cadiz are 
bed, aud general Spencer was.returming to 
Gibraltar. and that the cabinet postpone 
their instructions to him till more is known. 
—On the 28th of June, lord Castlereagh 
acquaints general Spencer, then supposed af 
Gibraliar, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
ni.e thousand men, is ordered to proceed 
rom Cork, and to act with his (Spencer's) 
corps, in support of the. Spanish nation. 
He is, therefore, with his corps, to go off 
to Cadiz to wait for him; in the meantime, 
availing himself of apy circumstance that 
offers of acting to advantage, even within 
the Straits —It appears that, on the 12th 
July, lieut. general sir, Arthur Wellesley 
saued from Co:k with 9,000 men, (under 
instiuctions of the 30th June) generally to 
aid the Spanish nation, and the principal 
object to attack the French in the Tagus ; 
but authorised, as he understood, to pursue 
any other object, if more likely to conduce 
to the benefit of the two nations. And (of 
the 15th July) to endeavour, if possibie, 
not obly to expel the enemy from Lisbon, 
but to cut off their retreat towards Spain. 
He arrived at Corunna the 20th, communi 
cated with the Gallician Janta, who wished 
the troops to be employed in expelling the 
French from Portugal, and recomménded 
him to land in that country (this was on the 
oOrh communicated to general Spencer). 
S <i trom Corrona the 22d, went to 
porto, (leaving the fleet off Cape Finis- 
ter), arrived the 24th, desired by. sir 


. 


qj 


! 
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_ in possession of the enemy. 


A, 
[16 
enemy's whole disposable force, to whose 
attack we should be exposed in landing, 
probably in a crippled state, certainly not in 
avery efficicn: one.—Peniche fortress was 


snd . 
Mondego bay 


was therefore agreed on as most eligible to 


land at. Thinking it most important to 


_ drive the French from Portugal, he ordered 


general Spencer to embark (with bis 5,000 
men), and join off that coast, By his in- 
formation of the 24th June, the Freach 
had more than 20,000 men in Portugal. 
The admiral’s account made them less. Sit 
Arthur Wellesley thought they had not less 
than from 16 to 18,000.—It appears, that sir 
Arthur Wellestey quitted the admiral.off the 
‘Lagus, on the 27th, and joined the trans- 
ports off Mondego, on the 30th. He there 
received information from’ government 
(dated 15th July), that’ a reinforcement of 
brigadier general Ackland aud five thousand 
men was intended for him, and eventually 
ten thousand more men, under liettenant 
general sir John Moore: That sir Hew 
Dalrymple was to command the army: That 
sir Arthar Wellesley was also to proceed on 
the instructions he had received, viz. the at- 
tack of Lisbon, if his force was sufficient. 
Dupont having surrendered, general Spen- 
cer’s arrival was now considered as certain, 
and also that of general Ackland very soon. 
The insurrection in Alentejo was a fortupate 


oceurrence at this time, and sir Arthur 


Co ies Cutton to leave the troopsat Oporto | 


a: Mondego bay, and come to the Tagus to 
comamunicate.. Had a conterenee with the 
generaly and bishop, at Oporto, about the 
disposal of thar force. The bishop pro- 
mised oles and other means of carriage, 
and alsoa sufficiency of slaughter cattle. — 
{t app ars that sir Arthur ‘Vellesley sailed 
from Qporte the 25th July, ordered the 
transports to go to Mondego, proceeded 
and joined the admiral off the Tagus the 
26th, Letiers were rece ved from geueral 
S,eocer at Cadiz, which had returned, and 
where the Spaniards pressed him to remain, 
and be expected’ orders from sir Arthur 
Wellesley, Agreed with sir Charles Cor- 
ton, that landing in the mouth ot the Ta- 
gus Was Impiacicable, and unadvisable, as 
there Was great risk from the state of the 
surt, trom the defences and adverse nature of 
¢ coast, aud from the neighbourhood of the 
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Wellesley also received Information from 
the secretary Of state, dated 15th July, thag 
sir Hew Dalrymple was appointed to the 
cominand of the fortes in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and sir Harry Burrard second in com- 
mand; and if, in the meantime, he was 
joined by any officer, senior in rank, be 
(sir Arthur Wellesley) was to serve under 
him. Of the same date, sir Harry Burrard 
was also acquainted by the secretary of state 
that operations are intended to be directed, 
in the first instance, to the reduction of the 
Tagus, and secondly, to the secority of 
Cadiz, and destruction of the enemy's farce 
in Andalusia:—It appears, that sir Arthur 
Weilesley was induced, from various strong 
reasons, 28 stated in his narrative, to disem- 
bark in Mondego bay. “This commenced 
on the Ist of August; but the surf occa- 
stoned great difficuities, so that his coips 
was not all landed before the 5th. General 
Spencer arrived on the 5th, and his corps on 
the Oth. They landed on the 7th aad Sth.— 
It appears, that from the Ist August till the 
Sth, when the whole was disembarked, that 
measures were taking for the immediate 
moyement of the army towards Lisbon, and 
horses and carriages wete solicited, Sir Ar- 
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thur Wellesley armed the Portugnese troops, 
offered money to assist in equipping them 
for the field, which was dechned by their 
geueral officers, whom he met on the 7th, 
aodarranged a plan of operations and march, 
which was delayed, at their desire, and for 


their convenience, till the 10th. He also 
left full information of his situation, iaten- 
tions, and other circumstances, for lieut. 
general sir Harry Burrard, on his arrival at 
Mondego (and for whom he had previously 
left advices at the Berlings, off Peniche, in 
case of his making that point), and re- 
commended a plan of operations for sir 
John Moore's corps on its arrival, to act 
towards Santarem and the Tagus. On the 
8th, he renewed his communications to sir 
Harry Burrard, leaving them at Mondego. 
—It appears, from the many substantial rea- 
sons enumerated in sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
narrative, and with the aid of 6000 Portu- 
guese, from whose co-operation he had 
reason to expect great advantage, but in 
which he was subsequently disappointed, 
that he determined to proceed (without 
waiting for his expected reinforcements, of 
which he had been apprised) with his own 
army, of 12,000 men (British) against an 
enemy who, he knew, could not. well pro- 
duce a greater number in the field. He ad- 
vanced by the coast road towards Lisbon, 
for the substantial reason, among others, 
of preserving his communication with the 
shipping, from which alone he could derive 
his bread. Wine could be found in aji the 
villages occupied by the army, and slaughter 
cattle were. farnished by contractors.—It 
appears, that the army marched on the Qth 
and 10th of August, from Mondego, having 
horses, although indifferent, for 18 pieces 
of cannon, for ammunition great and small, 
a cousiderable store of bread, and a moderate 
hospital establishment. The cavalry, about 
400, including 200 Portuguese.—On the 
!uth and JJth, they arrived at Leyria.—On 
the 13th, marched to .Calveria—On the 
lith, to Alcabaca, where they received 
bread and oats, landed at. Nazareth.—On 
the i5th, to Caldas, aad halted the 16th, 
receiviug further supplies from Nazareth.— 
it appears, that hitherto fhe Portuguese bad 
moved on his left, extending towards the 
Tagus, but they now raised such difficulties 
about subsistence, and proceeding on the 
manner sir Arthur Wellesley thought most 
advisable, that he dispensed with their co- 
operation, on condition they would send 


him 1609 men, to be at his disposal, and to 
whom ‘he was to furnish bread. - He also 
recommended to their general, as a measure 


ef safety, to remain about Caldas, which 
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F- the 16th of August; and it having beep 
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| they did till after the battle of Vimeira.— 

On the 17th, there was. very considerable 
' action near Obidos, with a corps of GO0O 


men, under general Laborde, who had 
| taken post in the defiles, am! was forced te 
retire with considerable loss. This and a 
_ small previous action cost us about 480 men. 
|The army was that night at Valla Verde, 
and on the morning of the 18th, heard of 
the arrival of general Anstrather’s brigade 
_on the coast. Onthe 18th,the army march- 
ed to Lowinha, and on the 19th to Vimeira, 
where it halted on the 20th.—This day 
brigadier-general Anstruther’s brigade (2409 
| men) joined, and lieutenant general sir H, 
Burrard arrived off Maciera in the afternoon, 
—On the 21st, early in the morning, briga- 
_ dier-general Ackland’s brigade (1750 mer) 
landed aud joined the army.—It appears, 
that when sir A. Wellesley was at Leyria, 
the enemy hadithe twoconsiderable advanced 
_ corps of Laborde and Loison in their front, 
which (as he moved on with a Portuguese 
corps on his left, as far as Alcabaca) fell 
| back towards Lisbon, and joined Junot, 
who had assembled by the 20th, from 12 to 
| 14,000 men, at Torres Vedras, about eight 
miles from Vimeira; calcuiating probably, 
' that the weather might disappoint the land- 
| ing of Anstrather’s and Ackland’s brigades, 
whom he must have espied in the offing on 
the !gth and 20th. He determined to attack 
| sir Arthur Wellesley’s army in its situation 
| at Vimeira, on the 2ist, before the junction 
of so considerable a force. In this enter- 
prize general Junot completely failed. His 
attack was repelled in the most gallant mape 
ner, and with great loss he was obliged to 
retreat upon Torres Vedras, and Cabeca de 
| Monte Chique, where he endeavoured to 
re-assemble his troops. ‘The detail of this 
honourable action, in which we lost 70Q 
men, is given in the Extraordinary Gazette 
of Sept. 16, published upon this occasion — 
| It appears that leutenant-general sir H, 
| Burrard, having on the 21st of July received 
Notice of your majesty’s appointment of him 
| as second in command of the forces. place 
under the command of lieutenant-gesera 
_ sir Hew Dairymple, and having also receiv- 
ed all necessury instructions, went immmes 
_ diately to Portsmouth, embarked on the 
27th, and sailed on the 31st, in the Auda- 
| cious, togéther with the fleet of transports, 
con!ainiug a corps of 10,000 infantry, com- 
| manded by licut.-gen. sir J. Moore.— After 
| a continuance of contrary wind and bad 
| weather, the fleet was near Cape Finisterre 


recommended to him, that before he pro- 
ceeded to the southward ‘ef Oporto, he 
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should himself go there er send another 
person to collect information, and meet the 
fleet at sea, he shifted, with several officers 
of his staff, to the Brazen sloop, and arriving 
at Oporto on the 17th, learnt that sir A. 
Wellesley had landed at Mondego, and pro- 
ceeded along the coast-road to the southward. 
—On the 15th, he arrived off Mondego, 
and there found dispatches from sir A. Wel- 
lesley, recommending that sir J. Moore's 
corps should Jand at Mondego, and march 
upon Santarem, to confine the movements 
of the enemy on that side; and also stating 
that the arusy mast depend on the transports 
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for bread, and that reliance could not be | 


laced on the resources of the country.— 
The difficulty of cquipping and supplying 
sir J. Moore’s corps for an interior operation 
at a distance from the resyof the army, and 
thinking that if thus acting separately, 
towards Santarem, he must lave been in- 


feriog to the enemy if they chose to push 


that way; and on inguiry, not having been 
able to heat of 150 mules promised by the 
bishop of Oporto, sir H. Burrard was in- 
duced for the present to decline the proposed 
operation.— sir H. Burrard proceeded in the 
Brazen to the southward, and in the evening 
of the 16th received information of the 
action of the -17th, near Obidos. He im- 
mediately sent back lieut.-col. Donkin to 
meet sir J. Moore, and directed him to land 
in the Mondego Bay; and undera knowledge 
of sir A. Wellesley’s former dispatches 
(which he transmitted) to act as he thought 
most beneficial to the service in his support. 
He also sent off lieut.-col. Carey to land at 
St Martines, and to communicate with sir 
A. Wellesley.—It appears, that s'r J. Moore 
cid arrive at Mondego on the 20th—that he 
bexan to disembark —that on-.the 22d he 
rece ved an order from sir H. Burrard, to 
re-eubark such as he had landed, and pro- 
ceeied to Maciera—that he arrived on the 
24th at Maciera Bay, and that he disem- 
barked his corps on the days from the 25th 
to the 20th, ihe several divisions joining the 
army as they landed.—It appears, that on 
the evening of the 20th of August, when 
sit Harry Burrard arrived off the landing 
place of Maciera, he was going to land, 
when sir A. Wellesley came on board, gave 
@) account of the general state of things, 
and ended by saying, that he had intended 
to march the next morning, by five o'clock, 
by the Mafra road, the enemy having as- 
s-mbled his forces at Torres Vedras —On 
detailing the many difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, such as the impossibility of leaving 


‘his victuallers and the shore, for any consi- 


@-vable distance, the inferior number of bis 
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cavalry, and the stare of his artillery and 
carriage horses and mules, the strength of 
the ground he had to go over, which 
presented many difficulties, and the very 
little dependence which could be placed on 
the Portuguese assistance, sir Harry Burrard, 
on due consideration of al] circumstances, 
decided, that it was more advantageous to 
wait for sir J. Moore's reinforcement, than 
to run any risk of defeating the great object, 
or of sacrificing a great many men without 
its complete accomplishment. [In this 
determination, sir Harry Barrard states, he 
was confirmed, by the opinions of brigadicr- 
genera] Clinton and colonel Murray, his 
adjutant and quarter-master-generals.] He 


therefore gave orders to sir A. Wellesley 


accordingly, that the army was not to pro- 
ceed on the morning of the 21st, and, more 
especially, as the landing and junction of 
yeneral Ackland’s brigade, on the night of 
the 20th, was yet unaccomplished and ne- 
cessarily uncertain.—It appears, that sir A. 
Wellesley returned to Vimeira, and sir H. 
Burrard remained on board ship the night of 
the 20th, to complete his necessary dis- 
patches by the return of the Brazen sloop.— 
During the night of the 20th, and the 
morning of the 21st, our patroles gave in- 
telligence of the movements of the enemy ; 
but being inferior in cavalry, they could go 
to no distance, and their reports were vague. 
As sir A. Wellesley thought it.probable, if 
he did not attack the enemy, that they 
would attack him, he prepared to receive 
them at day-light in the morning, by posting 
the nine-pounders and strengthening his 
centre, Where he expected the attack, from 
the manner of the enemy's patroling —The 
enemy first appeared in force on our left, 
about eight in the morning, and it was soon 
obvious that their attack would be made on 
our left, and on our advanced guard before 
Vimeira; the position of the greater part 
of the army was immediately changed by an 
extension to the left. The action com- 
menced, and was concluded in the manner 
detailed in the Extraordinary Gazette, and 
terminated in a victory honourable and 
glorious to the British arms.—1t appears that 
sir Harry Burrard had no information from, 
or communication with, sir Arthur Wellesley 
during the night of the 20th; but on the 
morning of the 21st, about nine o'clock, 
just as be was approaching the shore, he 
met an officer, sent by sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with information, that large bodies of the 
enemy had been seen moving towards our 
Jeft.—Sir Harry Burrard proceeded towards 
Vimeira, with as much expedition as an 
indifferent horse would allow, on 4 hilly 
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pad; being two miles anda half from the 
nding place. He arrived there before ten, 
atime that the advanced corps (Anstru- 
her's and Fane's brigades) were vigorously 
Matiacked. The officers conducting sir H. 
Burrard passed through the village, and 
brought him to sir Arthur Wellesley, on 
he heights behind the villages, where the 
eft of the army had been originally posted. 
Here he was informed, saw, and approved 
pf the steps taken by sir Arthur Wellesley 
Mo repulse the enemy, and directed him to 
"proceed in the execution of an operation he 
‘had so happily and so well begun.—By this 
time it was evident that the attack upon the 
village and advanced corps was not meant to 
be further supported; it was completely 
repulsed, and the enemy retired in consi- 
derable confusion. They were not followed 
by the infantry, as the troops had received 
orders not to quit their position, without 
particular orders from sir Arthur Wellesley. 
| The detachment of the 20th light dragoons 
alone pursued, but falling in with a superior 
cavalry, were soon obliged to return with 
considerable loss. This order had been 
very properly given, on a con@deration that 
the principal effort of tlre enemy would still 
be made on our left, and upon this point the 
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enemy had just opened his cannonade, and | 
the brigade under major-general Ferguson , 
was already engaged at distant musketry. | 


enemy gave way, abandonmg three pieces 
of cagnon. Major-general Ferguson still 
advanced, anda miie from where the first 
battery was taken, another also was taken. 
The enemy finally made an attempt to regain 
their last battery, but were repulsed by the 


with great loss.—Soon after twelve the 
firing had ceased, and the enemy's cavalry 
were seen from our left, in bodies of about 
200, by general Ferguson; and about the 
same time general Spencer saw a line formed, 
about three miles in front of our centre — 
Aboat half past twelve, sir Arthur Welles- 
ley proposed to sir Harry Burrard to advance 
from his right, with three brigades upon 
Torres Vedras, and with the other five 
brigades to follow the enemy, who had: 
been defeated by our left.—It appears that 
the situation of the army at this moment 
was—on the right, major-general Hill's 
brigade, which bad not been engaged, was 
on the height behind Vimeira, and at a 
distance of above three miles from those of 
caer Ferguson and Nightingale on the 
eft. In front of Vimeira, and in the centre 
were the brigades of Anstruther and Fane, 
which had been warmly engaged. Brigadier- 


As support arrived, he advanced, and the 


7 ist. and $2d regiments and obliged to retire | 
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generals Bowes’s and Ackland's brigades 
were advanced on the heights, towards the 
left, in support of generals Ferguson and 
Nightingale. Brigadier-general Craufurd’s 
brigade was detached rather to the rear of 
the left, about half a mile from miajor-gen. 
Ferguson, to support the Portuguese troops, 
making front in that direction.—It appears, 
that although the enemy was completely 
repulsed, the degree of expedition with 
which a pursuit could be commenced, con- 
sidering the extended position of the army 
at that time, and the precaution to be taken 


_ against the superior cavalry of the enemy, 


must have depended on various loca}. cir- 
cumstances only to be calculated by those 
upon the spot.—This very circumstance of a 
superior cavalry retarding our advance, would 
allow the enemy’s .infantry,, without any 
degree of risk, to continue their retreat in 
the most rapid manner, till they should 
artive at any given and advantageous point 
of rallying and formation; nor did sir A. 
Wellesley, on the 17th of August, when 
the enemy had not half the ¢avalry as on 
the 21st, pursue a more inconsiderable and 
beaten army with any marked advantage ; 
for he says (Gazette Extraordivary) —**‘ The 
** enemy retired with the utmost regularity, 
‘‘ and the greatest celerity ; and, notwith- 
‘© standing the rapid advance of the British 
‘¢ infantry, the want of a sufficient body of 
cavalry was the cause of his suffering but 
little loss in the plain:"’—and again, ‘* He 
‘‘-succeeded in effecting his retreat in 
‘* good order, owing principally to my 
‘* want of cavalry.”—It may also be cone 
sidered, that as the attack on our centre 
had been repulsed long before that on 
our left had, the attacking corps, which, 
as has been observed, was not pursued (but 
by the 20th dragoons, not exceeding 150), 
had time (above an hour) to re-assemble, 
and to occupy such ground as might afters 
wards facilitate the retreat of their right, 
and that the enemy were actually and visibly 
formed in one or more ‘ines at about three 
miles in front of the centre—From these 
and other fair military grounds, as allowed 
by sir A. Wellesley ; from those that oce 
curred in sir H, Burrord’s first ‘interview 
with sir A, Wellesley; from the utmost cer« 
tainty of the immediate arrival of sir J. 
Moore's corps, which, if they had nut stopped 

at Mondego bay, would have been at Ma- — 
ceira on the 2ist ; sir H. Burrard declined 
making -any further pursuit that day, or 
ordering the army to march next morning 
early.—[In this opinion sir H. Burrard states 
brigadier-general Clintey and col. Murray 
concuryed.}—On the 22d, sir H, Dalrymple. 
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atrived and assumed the command of the 
etmy.—It appears that lieut -general sir H. 
Dalrymple haying, on the 7th of August, 
received your majesty’s commands of the 
15th July, to take the command of the 
forces to be employed in Portugal and Spain, 
and that lieut.-gene.al sir H. Burrard was 
to be second in command, he sailed with 
the first fair wind from Gibraltar on the 
13th of August, communicated with Lord 
Collingwood off Cadiz, and on the 19th 
with admiral sir C. Cotton off the Tagus, 
from whom he rgceived information of the 
army under sir A. Wellesley, then landed in 
Portugal, and also that brigadier-general 
Ackland, with his brigade, was cn the 
coast, looking for an opportunity of joining 
him. Sir H. Dalrymple sailing along the 
coast with an intention of making Mondego 


bay, heard of the action of the 2tst; and | 


that sir H. Burrard was arrived ; this deter- 
mined him to make for Maceira bay, where 
transports were at anchor. He landed in 
Maceira bay garly in the forenoon of the 
22d, proceeded to Vimiera, abont two 
miles and a quarter distant, and aftera short 
conversation with his two predecessors in 
command, whose instructions were those 
by which he was to act, he ordered the 
atmy to march early in the morning of the 
23d, undoubtedly as soon as it could be put 
in motion after his arrival. It appears that in 
this situation of things the French general 
Kellerman arrived about noon ot the 22d at 
Vimeira, with proposals for a suspension of 
arms, in order to settle a definitive conven- 
tion for the evacuation of Portugal by the 
French army. Lieutenant-generals sir Harr 

Burrard and sir Arthur Wellesley assisted 
the commander of the forces in the discus- 
sions that took place on this subjéct, and it 
appearing to them, under all circumstances, 


as-commanding a force acting in alliance 


with the sovereign of Portugal, and combat- 
ing in their country (from whence we then 
derived no material assistance), against an 
enemy in actual possession of their capital, 
their fortresses, and, ina military point of 
view, of their kingdom, theta convention, 
or capitulation, if the opportunity offered, 
which should speedily and honourably expel 
the French army from Portugal, was expe- 
dient and advisable, a cessation of arms was 
agreed upon, to terminate at 49 hours no. 
tice. The leading articles of a convention 
were also settled, and general Kellerman 
returned towards Lisbon, about>nine at 
night, with the instrument stated in the 
extra Gazette of the 16th of Sept. but not to 
be considered as effectual without the con- 


currence of admiral sir C. Cotton.—Early 
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| on the 23d, in the morning, lieut.-col. 
| Murray, quarter-master-general, set out 
with the proposed agreement, to procure the 
| concurrence of the admiral, and retarned in 
the night of the 24th. with sir Charles Cot- 
ton’s answer, that he could not accede, but 
that he would enter into treaty with the 
Russian admirals —It appears that. sir 
Charles Cotton haying declined to sanction 
the Russian article, the commander of the 
forces conceived the armistice to end, and 
determined on sending lieutenant-colonel 
Murray to announce the recommencement 
of hostilities, at the end of forty-eight hours, 
in order, if general Junot chose it, that we 
might treat on the remaining articles as a 
basis.—This officer had powers to treat 
without delay. He had the commander of 
the forces’ letter of the 25th, and certain 
memoranda of sir Arthur Wellesley, as laid 
betore the board, which shewed the exact 
footing on which he was to act, as also ge- 
neral Kellerman’s sentiments on the Russian 
question, Early on the 27th, communica- 
tion was had from general Junot and 
lieutenant-colonel Morray, that a treaty 
was in agitation which was answered.—— 
It appears that when the proposed treaty 
(ratified by general Junot) of the 28th of 
August, was brought by capt. Dalrymple 
on the 29th to head-quarters Ramathal, all 
the . lieutenant-generals (Burrard, Moore, 
Hope, Fraser, Wellesley) were present, 
lord Paget excepted (because not long pre- 
viously summoned.) The proposed treaty 


| was, however, formally discussed. Minutes 


—— 





of proposed alterations were taken by sit 
A. Wellesley, as laid before the board, and 
the commander of the forces has no reason 
to believe that sir J. Moore, or arly of the 
lieutenant-generals that came with him, 
expressed any disapprobation of the state 
and terms of the negociation.—The treaty 
with the alterations proposed were re-trans- 
mitted to lieut.-col. Murray.—It appéars 
when the treaty concluded by lieut -col. 
Murray on the 30th, was brought by him 
to Torres Vedras on the 3 Ist for ratification, 
the lieutenant-generals present were con- 
vened, and sir A. Wellesley was sent for. 
Lord Paget, who was at a distance, did not 
come, nor did sir A. Wellesley, his corps 
having marched that morning. ‘The other 
lieutenant-generals met (Butrard,; Moore, 


Fraser, Hope), the alterations’ made’ by’ 


lieut.-col, Murray were approved, and the 
treaty then ratified by the commander of the 


forces (sir H. Dalrymple) with the appto- | 


bation of the lieutenant-generals presént.— 
Some of the articles of the treaty of the 


28th, before objected to by the lieutenait~’ 
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Fcommander of the forces did not call, or 
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enerals were altered in that of the 30th, 
and some other good alterations had been 
c . s 

juserted, not before suggested. A compa- 
rison of the treaty of the 28th, and that 
ratified, will shew the alterations —The 
meetings of the liecutenant-generals, _ the 
consider, as reguler councils of war. He 
sought to benefit from their talents and 
experience, by consulting them on exigent 


cases, and by pursuing the measure he 
 mivht himself deem most for the good of 


your majesty’s service, after availing himself 
of the advantage he might draw from their 


P reasoniugs, and he dees not recollect there 
F was any dissentient opinion on the 3lst, as 


to the ratification of the convention.—lIt 
appears that sir J. Moore's corps having 
arrived at Mondego Bay on the 20th of Aug. 
began to disembark ; that they re-embarked, 
and arrived off Maciera Bay ou the 2th; 
that from the 25th to the 29th they landed 
under considerable difficulties, and succes- 
sively joined the army at Torres Vedras.— 
It appears that some of the principal ad- 
vantages to arise from the convention were 
in the contemplation of the generals —That 
it immediately liberated the kingdom of 
Portugal from the domivion of the French, 
thereby restoring to the inhabitants their 
capital and fortresses, their principal sea- 
ports, their personal liberty, property, re- 
ligion, and established government.—That 
it relieved a great extent of Spanish frontier 
from all apprehensions of an enemy, and 
the whole of Spain from that of having an 
enemy behind them, and allowed all parts 
of Spain to take more effective measures for 
its general defence; ds well as permitted 
Poriugal immediately to conttibute for their 
mutual support.—That it enabled the 
British army immediately to enter Spain, if 
required, by central routes, while it trans- 
ported the French force to a very distant 
part of their own coast, far removed from 
the Spanish frontier —Thot it immediately 
released 4,000 Spanish soldiers, and ‘sent 
‘them to the defence of Catalonia ; it also 
released from the Portuguese frontier another 
body of 2,000 Spanish troops. The Por- 
_tuguese army also became dispesable for 
the common cause.—To the men of war 
and transports, which, at this season of the 
year, with great difficulty could keep their 
stution near the coast, and on whose pre- 
Sence the supplies and operations of tle 
army depended, the opening of the Tagus 
afforded ‘immediate shelter.—It is further 
urged by the generals, as much more than 
probsble, that if the enemy had been re- 
quired to lay down their arms, and: sar- 
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render prisoners of war, they would not 
have complied ; but, if driven to extremity, 
they would have retired upon Lisbon, rein- 
forced by 6000 Russians, who must have 
been thus compelled to share their fate; 
and in the. temporary attack of this city, 
much calamity and destruction must have 
ensued —Also, that masters of the Russian 
fleet, and of the boats and shipping in the 
Tagus, the passage of the river was ensured 
tothem; that they could have defended, 
for aconsiderable time its east bank, and 
prevented the occupation of the Tagus by 
our fleet : that, with the strong fortresses 
of Alentejo in their possession, they could 
have protracted a destructive war, to the 
greac detriment of Portugal and the Spanish 
cause, by finding employment for the 
greater part of the British army, for the 
remnainder of the year, and whose diffi- 
culties and losses in such operations must 
have been very considerable.—It appears, 
that the forts on the Tagus were taken pos- 
session of on*the 2d of September, by the 
British troops, and the port was then open- 
ed to our shipping: that on the Sth the 
army had its right at St. Juliens, and its 
left ou the heights of Bellas: that on the 
8th or Oth a British corps marched inte 
Lisbon, to ensure the tranquillity of that 
city, during the embarkation of the enemy, 
who weré all sent off (except the last divi- 
sion, purposely detained) before the end of 
the mouth, and part of the British army 
was then actually on its route towards the 
Spanish frontier.—It appears that, during 
the discussion, and afterwards during the 
execution of the Convention, much firm- 
ness wa¢ shcwn in resisting the pretensions 
and interpretauions of the enemy’; every 
stipulation being restricted to its fair, honour- 
able, and pranmmatical meaning, aad the 
Fretich not allowed to carry off, but 
obliged to disgorge plunder, which they 
affected to consider as private property.— 
It appears that pains were taken to misré- 
present and raise a clamour in Portugal 
agaiust this convention; but when it was 
generally known, and its effects felt, the 
people of Lisbon, and of the country, seech 
to have expressed their gratitude and thanks 
for tke benefits attending it.—It has” been 
urged ‘by sir Hew Dalrymple, and allowed 
by’ major-general Spencer, that in Egypt, 
in 189) (after the victory of the 2ist éf 
Marth, the French having thrown “their 
whole force into Alexandria and: Grand 
Cairo, about 10,000 men in each’ place), 
that at-the siege of Alexandria, in August, 
the country was in the full possession of tHe 
British aud Tarks,. The garrison, cut off 
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from every possibility of relief, and could 
only have held out some days, when a capt- 
tulation was granted to it, September the 
2d, as favourable as the Convention of 
Cintra to the army of Junot (of 24,000 
French, and 6000 Russians), and perfectly 
similar in all the chief articles of men, 
baggage, artillery, conveyance, &c. ; also, 
that the same terms had been previously 
granted to the garrison of Cairo, under 
much the same circumstances. By these 
two conventions, or capitulations, about 
20,000 French evacuated Egypt, and the 


British army was left disposable for othe: _ 
purposes. On the whole it appears, that — 


the operations of the army under sir Arthur 
Wellesley, from his landing in Montego 
Bay the Ist of August, until the conclusion 
of the action at Vimiera, the 21st of Au- 
gust, were highly honourable and suc- 
cessful, and such as might be expected 
from a distinguished general, at the head of 
a British army of 13,000 men, augmented 
on the 20th and 21st t@ 17,000, deriving 
only some sma!l aid from a Portuguese 
corps (1600 men), and against whom an 
enemy, not exceeding 14,000 men tn the 
field, was opposed; and this before the ar- 


from England, under heut.-general sir John 


| sion, or at least all the principal articles of 
it, were not objected to by the five distin. 
guished lieutenant-generals of that army ; 


‘ and other general officers who were on that 


service, whom we have had an opportunity 
toexamine, have also concurred in the great 


_ advantages that were immediately gained, 


to the country of Portugal, to the army and 
navy, and to the general service, by the 
conclusion of the Convention at that time. 
—QOn a consideration of all circumstances, 
as set forth in this Report, we most humbly 
submit our opinion, that no further mi- 
litary proceeding is necessary on the sub- 
ject. Because, howsoever some of us 
may differ ia dur sentiments respecting the 
fitness of the convention in the relative 
situation of the two armies, it is our un- 
animous declaratipn, that unquestionable 
zeal and firmness appear throughout to have 


| been exhibited by lieut.-general sir Hew 


Dalrymple, sir Harry Burrard, aud sir 
Arthur Wellesley, as well as that the ar- 


| dour and gallantry of the rest of. the officers 


and soldiers, on every occasion during this 
expedition, have done honour to the troops, 
and reflected lustre on your majesty’s arms. 


‘Lor _—All whichis most dutifully submitted. — 
rival of a very considerable reinforcement 


Moore, which, however, did arrive and — 


join the army, from the 25th to the 30th of 
August.—It appears a point on which no 


evidence adduced can enable the board to | 


pronounce, with confidence, whether or 
not a pursuit after the battle of the 2tst, 
could bave been efficacious ; nor can the 
Soard feel confident to determine on the 
expedience of a forward movement to Tor- 
res Vedras, when sir Harry Burrard has 
stated weighty considerations against such a 
measure. Further, it is to be observed, 
that so many collateral circumstances could. 


not be known in the moment of the ene- 


my's repulse, as afterwards became clear 
to the army, and have been represented to 
the board. And considering the extraor- 
dinary circumstances under which two new 
commanding generals arrived from the 
ocean, and joined the army (the one du- 
ring, and the other immediately after, a 
battle, and those successively superseding 
each other, and both the original com- 
mander within the space of 24 hours), it is 
not surprising that the army was not carried 
forward, until the second day after the 
action, from the necessity of the generals 
being acquainted with the actual state of 
things, and of their army, and proceeding 
accordingly.—It appears that the Conven- 


-tion-of Cintra in all its progress and gonclu- " 


nee eee |S 
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(Signed) Davip Dunpas, general.—Moira, 
general.—Prrer Craic, general—Heatu- 
FIELD, general—PemBrokeg, lieut.-gen.— 
G. Nucent, lieut.-gen.—Oxv. Nicotts, 
licut.-gen. 

Judge Advocate General's Office, Dec. 27, 
1808.—In consequence of the following 
letter from his royal highness the com- 
mander-in-chief to genral sir David Dundas, 
as president, viz. 

Horse Guards, Dec. 25, 1808. 

Sir, The judge advocate general having de- 
livered to me to be laid before his majesty, 
the several papers and documents, contain- 
ing all the examinations and proceedings 
taken before the Board of Inquiry, of which 
you are the president, together with your re- 
port and opinion upon the whole of the late 
operations of his majesty’s forces in Portugal, 
as connected with the armistice and subse- 
quent convention of Cintra, I think it in- 
cumbent.on me to state to you,. that although 
the Report is frilly detailed, and perfectly 
explanatory of all the transactions as they 
appeared in evidence before you ; yet upon 
a due consideraiion of the whole matter, it 
certainly appears that your opinion upon the 
conditions of the armistice and convention, 
which the words of his majesty’s warrant ex- 
‘pressly enjoin should be strictly examined, 
inquired into, and reported upon, has been 
altogether omitted.—I feel it my duty, there- 
fore, te call your attention to these two 
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29) 
principal features-of this important case, the | 
armistice and convention, and to desire that 
you may be pleased to take the same-again 
into your most serious consideration, and 
subjoin to the opinion which you have al- 
ready given upon the other points submitted 
to your examination and inquiry, whether, 
under all the circumstances which appear 10 


' evidence before you, on the relative situation 


of the two armies, on the 22d of August, 
1808; it is your opinion that an armistice 
was advisable, and if so, whether the terms 
of that armistice were such as ought to have 





-been agreed upon ; and whether, upon a like 
> consideration of the relative situation of the 
| two armies subsequent to the armistice, and 


when all the British forces were landed, it 
is your opinion that a Convention was ad- 
visable, and if so, whether the terms of 
that convention were such as ought to have 
been agreed upon.—1 am the more desirous 


P that you should resume the consideration of 


these two points, the armistice and conven- 
tion, as it appears upon the face of your Re- 
port, that a difference of opinion exists 
among the members of the board, which 
may probably produce a dissent from the ma- 
jority upon these very questions. 


——————_.. 
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You will | 


be pleased, therefore, to desire such of the | 


members as may be of a different opinion 
frum the majority upon these two questions, 


to record upon the face of the proceedings | 


their reasons for such dissent —I am, Sir, 
yours, (Signed) Freperiex. commander- 
in-chief.—Gen. Sir D. Dundas, K. B. 

The board met this day at the judge-advo- 
cate general’s office, when the said letter 


having been read, they agreed that the fol- | 


lowing questions should be put to each of 
the members of the board. 

Do you, or do you not, approve of the 
armistice as concluded on the 22d of August, 
1808, in the relative situation of the two 
armies ? ) 

Aporove.—Lt.-gen. Nicolls; It.-gen. sir 
G. Nugent; earl of Pembroke; lord Heath- 
field; general Craig; gea. sir D. Dundas. 

Disapprove.—Ear! of Moira. 

Do you, or do you not, approve of ‘the 
convention as concluded apon the 3ist of 
August, 1808, in the relative situation of 
the two: armies ? 

A oprove.—Lt.-gen. sir G. Nugent; gen. 
lord Heathfield; general Craig; gen. sir D. 
Dundas. | 

Disapprove.—Lt.-gen. Nicolls; earl of 
Pembroke; earl of Moira, 

; (Signed) Davip Duwpas, President. 

y reason for considering the armistice as 
advisable on the 22d of August was, be- 
cause the enemy had been able to retire after 





| 
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the battle of the 21st, and take up a strong 


defensive position. —Or. Nicotss, L. G. 

I think, considering the great increase of 
our force, from the first suspension of hos- 
tility to the definitive signing of the coaven- 
tion, added to the defeat the enemy had 
suttered, sir Hew Dalrymple was tally ents 
tled to have insisted upon more favoursble 
terms.—Ox. Nicotts, L. G. 

I approve of the armistice after a due con- 
sideration of the relative situations of the 
two armies on the evening of the 22d of 
Angust, but I cannot fully approve of the 
whole of the convention, after a dae con- 
sideration of the relative situation of the 
two armies at that time; because it does not 
appear to me that, in the progress of the 
negociation, sufficient stress was laid u 
the great advantages which had resulted, or 
were likely to result, from the former suce 
cessful operations of the British army inthe 
field, from the considerable reinforcements 
which had joined it, subsequent to the come 
mencement of the negociation, from the 
cause in which the British army was engaged 
being the cause of Portugal, which gave 
good reason to reckon upon the goodwill, 
if not upon the active assistance, of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants; and, also, from 
the unusual readiness which, as it appears te 
me, wasmanifested by general Junot to en- 
ter into negociation, and by the French ne- 
gociator to accede to terms as they were pro 
posed, and to such construction as lieutenant- 
general sir Hew Dalrymple put upon them 
in some instances, where they might have 
borne a difference of interpretation. I 
therefore think it probable, for the above 
reasons, that if less favourable terms to the 
French -army had been insisted upon, they 
would have been acceded to.—PzMBROKB, 
lieut.-gen. 

I feel less awkwardness in obeying the or- 
der to detail my sentiments on the nature 
of the convention, because that I have al- 
ready joined in the tribute of applause due 
in other respects to the officers concerned. 
My opinion, therefore, is only opposed to 
theirs on a question of judgment, where 
their talents are likely to have so much more 
weight, as to render the profession of my 
difference, even on that point, somewhat 
painful. The duty is, however, .imperious 
on me not to disguise or qualify the deduc- 
tions which I have made during this investi- 
gation.—An armistice simply might not 
have been objectionable, because sir Hew 
Dalrymple, expecting hourly the arrival of 
sir John Moore's division, might see more 
advantage for himself in a short suspension 
of hostilities, than what the Freach could 
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draw from it. But as the arniistice invol- | a considerable proportion were of very 


ved, and in fact established the whole prin- 
ciple ef the convention, I cannot separate it 
from the Jatter,- Sir A. Wellesley has sta- 
ted, that heconsidered his force at the com- 
mencement of the march from the Mondego 
River, as sufficient to drive the French from 
their positions onthe Tagus. That force is 
subsequently joined by above 4000 Bi'tish 
troops, under generals Anstruther and Ack- 
land. ‘The krench make an attack with 
their whole disposable strength, and are re- 


am 


pulsed with heavy loss, though but a part of | 


the British army is brought info action, It 
is difficult to conceive that the prospects 
which Sir A Wellesley entertained could be 
unfavourably altered by these events, even 
had notthe certainty of speedy reinforce- 
ments to the British army existed.—lt is 
urged, that had the Fiench been pushed to 
extremity, they would have crossed the 
Tagus, and have protracted the campaign in 
such a manner as to have frustrated the 
more important view of the British generals 
=—namety, sending succours into Spain. 
This measure must have been equally fea- 
sible for the French, if no victory had been 
obtained over them ; but I confess that the 
chance of such an attempt seems to me assu- 
sped against probability. Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple wetices what he calls ** the critical arid 
embarrassed state of Junot;” before that 
general has been pressed by the British army; 
and, in explanation of that expression, 
observes, that ihe surrender of Dupont, the 
existence of the victorious Spanish army in 
Andalusia, which cot off the retreat of the 
French in that direction, and the universal 
hostility of the Portuguese, made the 
situation of Janot one of great distress. No 
teniptation for the translation of the war into 
Alentejo presents itself from this picture 
««<or does any other representation give 
ground to suppose that Junot could have 
contemplated the measure as holding forth 


any prospect but ultimate ruin, after much. 


preliminary distress and disgrace. The 
strongest of all proofs as to Junot’s opinion, 
arisés from his sending, the very morning 
after the battle of Vigiiera, to propose the 
‘evacuation of Portugal ; a step which suffi- 
wiently indicated that he was satisfied he 
could not only make no effectual defence, 
dat could not even prolong the contest .to 
dake the chance of accidents. He scems, 
indeed, to have been without any -real_re- 
‘source,— It in evidence, that ‘of the 


svoops left by him in Lisbon and the forts, 
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doubfol quality. Those troops on whose 
fidelity he could confide, had been dismay- 
ed by a signal defeat, and they were sensible 
that they Fad no succour to look to from 
abroad. To the British generals it was 


known, when the armistice was granted, 


that 10,000 men under Sir J. Moore, as 
well as the 3d and 42d regiments of foot, 
with the 18th dragoons, might be immedi- 
ately reckoned upon; and although much 
advantage had not been drawn from the Por- 
tuguese troops, their support and the gene- 
ral violence of the country against the 
French, cannot be Jaid oot of this calcula- 
tion.—The disparity of force and of circum- 
stances was, then, such as could leave no 
doubt that the issue must be favourable tous. 
Idonot omit advertence. to tne difficulties 
urged as possible to occur in farmishing the 
British army with bread. But, putting 
aside the obvious solution, that Such a tem- 
porary privation is not ruinous to an army 
where cattle can be procured im the country, 
this difficulty cannot be well pleaded, if admis- 
sion is to be given to the speculation, that 
the heavy cannon necessary for battering 
forts St. Julien and Cascaes were to be got 
ashore in the bays of the Rock of Lisbon. 
The question then come to this, whetber 
the convention did {as has been asserted) 
secure all the objects which were proposed 
in the expedition. If it did not, it was not 
what his majesty was entitled toexpect from 
the relative situation of the two -armies,— 
I humbly conceive it to have been erroneous 


to regard the emancipation of Portugal from | 


the French, as the sole or the pri®@cipal 
object of the expedition —Upon whatever 
territory we coutend with the French, it 
must be a prominent object in the: struggle 
to destroy their resources;-and to narrow 
their means of injuring us, or those whose 
cause we are supporting. This seems to 
have been so little considered in the conveo- 
tion, that the terms appear to have extrica- 
ted Junot’s.army from a situation of infinite 
distress, in which it was wholly out of play, 
and to have brought itin a state of entire 
equipment, into’ immediate currency, in 4 
quarter too, where-it must interfere with 
our most urgent and interesting concerns.— 
Had it been impracticable to reduce the 
French army to lay-down its arms uncondi- 
tionally, still an obligation not to serve for a 
specified time might ‘have been insisted upon, 
or Belleisle might have been prescribed a8 
the place at which they should be landed, 
(To be tontinued ) = 
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